*    At the Graveside    *

liveliness, one of them seized the elephant's trunk and
began to swarm up. As she did so, it hoisted her into
the air and she, twisting round, sat the trunk like a
celestial tiding a snake. The elephant, with that roguish
look which elephants sometimes wear, turned back its
long nostril and touched her breast. So she balanced
there singing, her arms in undulation, while the ele-
phant dandled her as gently as might have a lover. The
King-elect, so lately escaped from school, found this a
joyous spectacle, but he had sense enough of etiquette
to pretend at first to take no notice.

As they approached Dalla the enthusiasm increased,
for a large concourse of people had surged out of the
town. With these were more dancers, musicians and
some acrobats. Many Hindus were in the crowd, for it
was a place of trade with India. Their nautch girls were
writhing and twisting, heavier beauties and more in-
tensely physical, for the laughter of the Burmese and
the Cambodians was irrelevant to their animality. Yet
they were softer and sweeter, and, as they danced there
naked by the roadside to welcome the new King,
something of the all-embracing love of India, the Great
Mother, animated their dark faces and their rolling
hips. On a knoll behind them under a peepul-tree was
an ash-grey ascetic. His arm was raised, but it had
withered away, for he had held it in that position night
and day for ten years.

The procession now entered the streets of Dalla.
Here the excitement touched an even higher pitch. The
elephants towered in the narrow thoroughfares, their
riders sitting level with the balconies, which were
crowded with women throwing flowers. The Catn-
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